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Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was held on January 25, 1949, 
at the Rooms of the Society. The President, Dr. George H. Hyslop, 
presided at the Meeting. The following Members were present: Mrs. 
Ee. W. Allison, Mrs. Valentine Bennett, Dr. Jule Eisenbud, Mr. Arthur 
Goadby, Mrs. Lea Hudson, Mrs. Lawrence Jacob, Mr. Gerald L. 
Kaufman, Miss Hettie Rhoda Meade, Dr. Gardner Murphy, Miss 
Margaret Naumburg, Dr. Emanuel K. Schwartz, Mr. William Oli- 
ver Stevens, Miss Signe Toksvig, Miss Gertrude O. Tubby, Mrs. 
L. C. Twitchell, Mrs. Henry W. Warner, and Mrs. John J. White- 
head. 

The following Trustees were re-elected for a term of three years, 
ending January, 1952: Mrs. E. W. Allison, Miss Margaret Naum- 
burg, and Mr. William Oliver Stevens. Mr. Cyril J. Redmond and 
Dr. Emanuel K. Schwartz were elected Trustees of the Society to 
fill vacancies caused by the resignations of Dr. Waldemar Kaempffert 
and Mrs. Richard L. Kennedy, Jr. 

At the Meeting of the Board of Trustees held immediately after 
the Annual Meeting, the following officers of the Society were re- 
elected for the year 1949: President, Dr. George H. Hyslop; First Vice- 
President, Dr. Gardner Murphy; Second Vice-President, Mrs. Law- 
rence Jacob; Treasurer, Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman; Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer, Mrs. E. W. Allison. 


a 


Dr. Murphy’s Election as President of the S.P.R. 


Members of our Society will be gratified to learn that Dr. Gardner 
Murphy was elected President of the Society for Psychical Research 
in London for the year 1949-1950. Dr. Murphy succeeds Mr. W. H. 
Salter and is the third American to occupy this distinguished office. 
His predecessors were Professor William James and Dr. Walter 
Franklin Prince. 


Committees for 1949 


The President has appointed the Chairmen of Standing Com- 
mittees to serve for the year 1949 with power to select the other 
members of their respective committees. 


Research Committee: Dr. Gardner Murphy, Chairman; Dr. 
Waldemar Kaempffert, Dr. E. J. Kempf, Dr. Margaret Mead, Mr. 
Seymour Newman, Dr. Emanuel K. Schwartz, Dr. Adelaide R. 
Smith, Dr. Montague Ullman, Dr. J. L. Woodruff. 


Finance Committee: Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman, Chairman; Mr. 
Lawson Purdy, Mr. Benson B. Sloan, Mr. Harold W. Updike. 


Publications Committee: Mrs. E. W. Allison, Chairman; Mrs. E. 
de P. Matthews, Dr. Gardner Murphy, Miss Margaret Naumburg, 
Dr. J. B. Rhine, Dr. G. R. Schmeidler, Dr. Emanuel K. Schwartz, 
Mr. William Oliver Stevens. 


Lecture Committee: Mr. Arthur Goadby, Chairman ; Mrs. Lawrence 
Jacob, Mr. William Oliver Stevens, Mrs. Henry W. Warner. 


Library Committee: Miss Margaret Naumburg, Chairman; Mrs. 
FE. W. Allison, Mr. William Oliver Stevens. 


Response to Appeal for Dreams 


Dr. Jule Eisenbud, of the Executive Committee of the Medical 
Section of the Society, wishes to express deep thanks to the members 
of the A.S.P.R. for their splendid cooperation in responding to his 
recent appeal for samples of dreams. The study for which these 
samples are to be used has a direct bearing on psychical research, but 
the results will not be known for some time. 


The Question of Spirit Survival ' 


J. B. RHINE 
Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke University 


Scientific methods of research have not as yet been applied in an 
adequate way to the question of the active continuance of personality 
after death. The reason for this neglect is not that anyone considers 
the question unimportant; rather, the amount of effort that is spent 
on the fostering of belief in the closely related doctrine of immortality 
is evidence enough of the significance of the issue. 


Solution of the problem has, however, been held back by the pre- 
vailing beliefs about personal survival, not only the belief that it 
does occur, but also the belief that it does not. Ecclesiastical teachings, 
on the one hand, have, of course, always firmly asserted that some 
part of the personality, called the soul or spirit, does survive bodily 
death. On the other hand, four centuries of science have developed an 
almost equally dogmatic cast of thought against anything nonphysical 
or spiritual in the universe. Most individuals are under the domina- 
tion of one or the other of these formidable systems of faith, and it 
is the very nature of faith or belief to discourage inquiry. Therefore 
the question has never been squarely faced. 


There has, in fact, been a marked decline in whatever scientific 
interest there once was in the survival problem. A quarter of a century 
ago, for example, the activities of the psychical research societies 
were almost wholly given over to researches in ““mediumship” bearing 
on survival; that is, researches with persons who thought they were 
“mediums” in contact with discarnate spirits. In academic circles, too, 
those scholars who were interested in parapsychology were largely 
concerned with these claims of spir!: contact. In the mid-twenties, 
there was the investigation of ‘““Margery’s” claim to mediumship by a 
Harvard group and the Clark University lecture series on para- 
psychology in which the major emphasis was on the phenomena of 
mediumship. Many current books on the subject were available and 
the names of such authors as Lodge, Flammarion, and Doyle, among 
others, were known almost everywhere. The magazines and daily 
press reflected the interest in the problems of mediumship; the 
Scientific American even sponsored an investigation of the subject. 
The first world war was accompanied and followed by a great upsurge 
both of public interest in and of scientific research on the problem of 
spirit survival. 


1This paper is based on a lecture by Dr. Rhine to the members of the 
A.S.P.R. on December 10, 1948. 
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Today there is little to compare to the interest in survival of 
twenty-five years ago. The recent world war brought on nothing 
comparable to the first in the way of a spiritistic revival. The layman’s 
enthusiasm for the subject is largely gone, and there is almost no 
activity among academic men. Even the psychical research societies 
today are practically inactive on the survival problem. Within the 
short space of a couple of decades the issue has become almost a dead 
one, and it will be our primary question whether it can be revived. 

This loss of status of the survival question was due to a complex 
of factors. One of these was the continuing advance of materialistic 
thought in biology and psychology; it was the epoch of behaviorism. 
Also the disrepute of the subject of mediumship was accentuated by 
the reports of fraud encountered in such conspicuous cases as, for 
example, those of “Margery” Crandon and Katherine Goligher. But 
the real letdown is traceable, I think, to the fact that there were no 
adequate methods of scietitific study to sustain the high-pitched 
interest in the subject that had developed. Science was not yet 
prepared to deal with the claims presented to it. Indecision and 
confusion resulted and indifference naturally followed. 

To understand the seriousness of this lack of methods let us look 
back at the evidence available in the twenties. Readers of the Journal 
of the American Soctety for Psychical Research are already familiar 
with an excellent survey of this evidence presented by Dr. Gardner 
Murphy in his articles in 1945, evidence that was practically all on 
record in the twenties. A detached scientific appraisal of this material 
brings out the fact that it was not adequate to meet the general critical 
requirements for proof. The case it makes is suggestive, but it is not 
conclusive. It is true, many of the scholars who handled and appraised 
the original evidential material regarded the alternative explanations 
as not reasonable enough to weigh heavily against the hypothesis of 
survival; they accepted this h pothesis, at least as the most likely 
explanation. For a scientifically conclusive finding, however, there 
should be no logically acceptable alternative. And as we review the 
evidence on record to date, there is none that is completely unam- 


biguous, that rules out all the counterhypotheses that have to be 
considered. 


Accordingly the height of interest in the question of spirit agency 


reached a generation ago could not be sustained. The strength of 
the evidence was not sufficient. 


* * * 


Our interest must, of course, center upon the reason for this incon- 
clusiveness of the case for survival. A careful student who came into 
parapsychology in the twenties found two main difficulties in trying 


> 
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to assess the results then offered as evidence of spirit agency. The 
first of these obstacles was the lack of a suitable technique for making 
sure of the facts themselves. Most of the evidence, certainly the most 
impressive portion of it, consisted of mediumistic utterances or scripts, 
purporting to derive from spirit origins. There was no reliable method 
of collecting this verbal material and impartially appraising its 
veridicality.2 As it was, the student who read research reports was 
required to place undue confidence in the good judgment, accuracy, 
good faith, and freedom from bias on the part of someone concerned. 
On so highly important an issue quite obviously we dare not indulge 
in such an exercise of confidence. 


Even in the best of the cases of survival evidence there are points 
where very delicate human judgments enter into the decisions on 
which the conclusion rests. In one instance we have to accept the 
assurance of the experimenter that the medium knew nothing about 
the sitter; in another, that the medium was not educated or informed 
in the area of knowledge from which the significant statements in her 
automatic script were drawn; or again, that it is incredible that a 
peculiarly appropriate “message” could have been hit upon by 
inference or by mere coincidence. Judgments of this kind leave some 
room for error, whether or not it really occurred. 


Until we can entirely eliminate such alternative possibilities of 
explanation, only those who are more strongly disposed to believe 
will accept the evidence. Those who are more cautious, as most 
scientifically educated persons are likely to be, will not accept such 
results. To be less cautious and accept evidence that is inconclusive 
is, of course, only to mislead ourselves in the long run and eventually 
add to the disillusionment and skepticism already existing on the 
question. 

The second great difficulty we encountered in the twenties was that 
of interpreting the facts, assuming that we could safely accept them. 
There was the current criterion of “supernormality,” as it was then 
called; granted that the facts of a given mediumship were super- 
normal (i.e., could not be explained by any recognized principle), 
how could we conclude they were produced by spirit agencies? There 
was the counterhypothesis of telepathy, which supposed that the 
medium was able to assemble relevant information telepathically from 
the sitter (or from other living persons) and that she (probably ) 
unconsciously utilized this knowledge to construct in her own imagina- 
tion a dramatized spirit personality which purported to communicate 


2A comparable problem of finding adequate methods existed with regard to 
dealing with claims of physical phenomena associated with mediumship, which 
were much talked about in the twenties; but for the sake of brevity I shall 
have to omit consideration of this parallel difficulty. 
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appropriate messages. No one knew whether or not telepathy could 
serve so effectively as that; but, until it could be shown to be incap- 
able of doing so, the telepathy hypothesis offered a possible explana- 
tion and consequently was a bar to progress in thinking about the 
survival problem. 


The obviously necessary thing to do to advance the research was 
to remove these two main difficulties. The evidence on hand could 
not properly be rejected any more than it could be accepted. Some 
of it was, as Dr. Murphy says, “profoundly impressive.” In helping 
to raise the question, keep it open, and warrant further research, this 
evidence served an important purpose, and will continue to do so in 
future investigations. But its significance was circumscribed by its 
methods. 


* * * 


Now, however, we have made some progress in our attack upon 
the two main roadblocks that were holding up advance in the twenties. 
\Ve have developed a method for collecting and handling the verbal 
material of mediumship and have explored the telepathy counter- 
hypothesis to an extent that goes far to clarify its relation to the 
survival question. We are ready, I believe, to go ahead, so far as 
these particular difficulties are concerned. 


l‘ortunately the whole development of the method of dealing with 
the mediumistic utterances is being reviewed in the December issue 
of the Journal of Parapsychology by two of my colleagues, Dr. J. G. 
Pratt and William R. Birge, who have contributed largely to the 
research involved. Accordingly, I need to present now only a general 
outline of what has been accomplished. The procedure calls for 
collecting the medium’s verbal responses (messages or communica- 
tions) verbatim in sets of five or more sessions (sittings) each for 
a different cooperator (sitter). 

The records are copied in quintuplicate, and a set of all five records 
with no identification on them except a code number is given to each 
cooperator. Thus the cooperator does not know which is his own 
record since he was not “present” during the session, he having 
been represented only by a token object that once belonged to a 
deceased friend. Or if he was physically present he was seated where 
the medium could not see him, and where he could not hear her. 
This method calls either for a special laboratory arrangement or for 
the limiting of the method to token sessions from which the cooperator 
is absent. 

When all five of the cooperators have checked all the records, each 
is given a copy of his own; this step is important in maintaining 
the interest of the cooperator. Also the records are not altered except 
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for the indication of the points to be checked, which is done by 
inserting parentheses after each point. An appropriate method of 
mathematical evaluation has been applied to this type of data by 
Dr. T. N. E. Greville, and now the method is ready for trial on a 
larger scale. Doubtless it can still be improved, but at any rate it 
represents a great deal of methodological progress in a very difficult 
area. It has developed from the work of a number of contributors, 
but mainly from that of Dr. Pratt. 


The research dealing with the second main difficulty, the counter- 
hypothesis of telepathy, is much better known. Again, since I have 
fairly recently published a book-length review’ of the developments 
in that branch of inquiry, I shall mention here only the main points 
that have been discovered in consequence. 

The investigation of telepathy at Duke began in 1930 with a 
critical revision of the test methods. The earlier procedures had all 
been wide open to the possibility that clairvoyance as well as telepathy 
could have produced the results. The more refined methods that were 
introduced, however, still yielded significant evidence of telepathy 
after the possibility of clairvoyance was eliminated from the test. 
Independent tests of clairvoyance also yielded scoring rates of the 
same order, and telepathy and clairvoyance came to be viewed as two 
aspects of a single basic process, extrasensory perception or ESP. 

Later studies showed that, unlike sensory perception, this ESP 
capacity is unaffected by conditions of time and space. Distance and 
physical barriers have thus far been found to have no effect upon 
the rate of success in the tests, and precognition has come to be 
regarded as an experimentally established function, a form of ESP 
itself, the ESP of future events. As a matter of fact, no relation 
whatever between ESP and the physical conditions of the test environ- 
ment has thus far been discovered. 


When we found that to some extent a physical object could affect 
a subject extrasensorially, the question arose whether some counter- 
action upon the object itself was not also to be expected. Such a 
kinetic effect originating in the activity of the mind had often and 
in various ways been suggested in the past. Tests of this “psycho- 
kinesis,” or PK, hypothesis were designed on the basis of dice- 
throwing procedures, with the subject willing the dice to land in a 
specified way (a designated face or combination uppermost). The 
evidence from many years of study not only at Duke but at other 
places, including the laboratory of the A.S.P.R., has now confirmed 
the PK hypothesis, and PK has taken its place with the various 


3 The Reach of the Mind, William Sloane Associates, New York, 1947; 
Faber & Faber, London, 1948; Hagerup, Copenhagen, 1949; Deutsche Verlags 
Anstalt, Berlin, 1949; Astrolabia, Rome, 1949. 
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aspects of ESP itseli—telepathy, clairvoyance, and precognition—as 
an established capacity of the human mind.* 

So far as we have been able to go into the matter, we find the 
PK process also independent of known physical relations; it operates 
on laws of its own. Thus, both PK and ESP appear to transcend the 
physical conditions under which they have thus far been investigated. 
The importance of this discovery, buttressed as it is, especially in the 
ESP work, by the findings of a great many able contributors, ranks 
above all else that has come out of the research in parapsychology 
up to the present. Very little perhaps in all science can surpass it 
in the significance it has for humanity. 


These findings on the psi capacities, as ESP and PK are now 
called, do not depend upon the subjective judgment of the experi- 
menter. The more advanced experimental work supporting them does 
not therefore admit of alternative interpretation. It is true, the ESP 
researches were vigorously attacked by a considerable number of 
critics in the late thirties when they were first published, but there 
has been marked progress made during recent years both here and 
abroad toward general recognition of the findings of the psi investiga- 
tions. The soundness of the experiments is being conceded. They 
offer, therefore, quite apart from the general significance they may 
have for other relationships, a series of solid steps forward in the 
larger undertaking of the survival problem itself. 


* * * 


Let us observe more specifically, at this point, just what these 
psi investigations have done to the status of the survival hypothesis. 
Quite plainly they have given much aid and expansion to the opposing 
telepathy hypothesis. Now that we know on a more reliable experi- 
mental basis that telepathy does occur, that ESP operates clair- 
voyantly as well as telepathically, and, moreover, that ESP to some 
extent at least transcends time-space barriers as well, we have to 
deal with a much more formidable counterhypothesis than we did 
twenty-five years ago. In addition we know that ESP works uncon- 
sciously; hence, the medium may be quite honestly unaware of 
sources of knowledge coming to her through ESP. There is some 
evidence from Soal’s recent experiments with Mrs. Stewart5 that 
the cooperator (sitter) could be a telepathic sender without con- 
sciously thinking the thoughts that are transferred and that the 
medium could draw information from more than one source at once, 


4 These researches on PK are naturally more relevant to the consideration 
of the physical phenomena reported in connection with mediumship, but, as I 
have said, these claims cannot be included in so brief a discussion. 


5 The Experimental Situation in Psychical Research, by S. G. Soal, F. W. H. 
Myers Memorial Lecture, S.P.R., London, 1947, pp. 34-56. 
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regardless of distance and even without knowledge of the sender’s 
location. Probably there is much more still to be added to this picture 
of our experimentally-founded knowledge of ESP, since we are 
obviously only a part of the way through the study of that capacity. 

If we suppose, then, as we must, that a given medium may well 
possess an exceptional amount of psi capacity and that this capacity 
may and probably does work even much better under her informal 
conditions than in the laboratory, there is nothing as yet on record 
from the studies of mediumship that cannot be explained by the sort 
of “omnibus hypothesis” into which we have expanded the old 
counterhypothesis of telepathy. (It is recognized that the mere possi- 
bility of explaining the results by this counterhypothesis is no argu- 
ment that it is the correct explanation; but we must reduce the 
number of possibilities to a single one before a conclusion is in order. 
There are in some mediumistic utterances, as we recognize, subtle 
personal impressions of appropriate purpose and awareness which 
are most convincing to many people who have experienced them. 
They are too subjective as yet to possess evidential value; but this 
is not to say they are beyond the reach of scientific study. If genuine, 
they will lend themselves to observation and study by methods adapted 
to the character of the effects themselves.) The setback which the psi 
research findings give to the status of the survival hypothesis would 
not be so serious if it ended with reflection only on the past researches 
on survival. For, as it is, none of the old studies really meets the 
newer standards for the handling of mediumistic material in any case. 

What is worse, however, this more complicated psi-combination 
counterhypothesis makes it seem practically impossible to design a 
crucial test of the survival hypothesis at this point.® It is extremely 
difficult to see at present what a spirit personality could do through 
a medium that could not be explained as well or better by the powers 
now ascribable to the medium herself. Certainly it takes no greater 
stretch of the imagination to credit such psi-abilities to the living 
medium than it would to a discarnate personality. For most people 
it would be easier. As a result the task of proving survival has been 
rendered enormously greater by the advances in the ESP and PK 
work. 

On the other hand, the evidence that psi transcends space-time- 
mass relations gives considerably greater credibility to the spirit 
hypothesis. If by spiritual we mean nonphysical, we have come a 


6 There have in recent years been some valuable suggestions made with a 
view to providing a better test. One by Dr. Murphy appeared in the Journal 
of the American Society for Psychical Research for October, 1945, and another 
by Dr. R. H. Thouless in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research 
for July, 1948. Neither proponent, however, offered this test as a crucial one. 
Each suggestion was rightly presented as a step toward the objective. 
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long way rationally toward recognizing at least the possibility of 
survival when we grant, as the psi researches have forced us to do, 
that the mind has properties that are nonphysical. Mortality is a 
space-time effect, and to be immortal would be to transcend the 
bondage of these physical dimensions. We might say then that the 
psi researches have established a limited soul-theory of the living 
man, but have left to further investigation the question whether this 
nonphysical self can endure beyond bodily death. 

Personal survival then has become a much more reasonable possi- 
bility, even though no reasonable way of proving it is in sight at this 
stage. This advance toward a rationale is very important, too, since 
the mechanistic trend of biology has made it hard to think of any 
kind of survival as plausible enough to warrant investigation. The 
extensive evidence of close dependence of mental function upon brain 
structure and physiological process, both in the evolution of the 
species and in the developing individual, in illness and injury and 
old age, makes the hypothesis of personal survival seem highly 
improbable. Without the bearing of the psi researches on the hypoth- 
esis of a nonphysical component in man to bolster interest in the 


survival question, it would stand a poor chance of active investigation 
as the situation is today. 


* * 


It is, in fact, a good question whether it is wise to try to come back 
to the old survival hypothesis as such. It may be more profitable 
to continue to put all our efforts into the psi researches in the hope 
that they will eventually clear up the whole question of the nature of 
human personality and incidentally discover what our post-mortem 
destiny may be. This course may even be the most direct way of 
dealing with the issue of spirit survival. It has already led us to an 
experimental confirmation of a psychocentric or mind-oriented psy- 
chology, as against the current cerebrocentric type that is orthodox in 
academic circles today. Also, the experimental study of psi has pretty 
well established itself, at least in a small way, and it is likely to be 
continued. To resurrect the older issue of discarnate agency today 
will be a major undertaking, if it can be done at all. It may be poor 
strategy to try. 

We have, however, still before us the challenge of the already 
existing evidence for survival. There is, moreover, a great deal of it; 
and, even though it is not adequate for a scientific conclusion, this 
material still has to be explained. The kind of evidence that led such 
scholars as the Sidgwicks, Balfour, Lodge, Hodgson, Hyslop, Prince, 
and McDougall to a personal acceptance of the survival hypothesis 
clearly deserves to be studied until it can be accounted for in some 
satisfactory way. At the very least the survival hypothesis must be 


| 
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accorded the status of a counterhypothesis in the consideration of the 
evidence assembled by the societies for psychical research. So long 
as there is reason to think that this evidence may have been accurately 
collected and appraised, and may have been correctly interpreted, we 
have to concede as students of science that there is a possible case for 
spirit agency. So important a block of evidence relating to so sig- 
nificant an issue constitutes in itself a starting point for research. 
Accordingly, we must turn to the problem of survival, even though 
we intend also to pursue with unabated energies the main lines of the 
psi investigations. 

We are, as I have said, not ready at the present moment to design 
a conclusive test of the survival hypothesis. This difficulty, however, 
is due as much as anything else to our general ignorance as to what 
the normal personality is in life itself, and what its powers and 
properties are in the corporeal state. So ignorant is general psychology 
on this score that, if there were time, another ten- or twenty-year 
research detour would be in order next for the purpose of clarifying 
further what a range of variation the living personality can undergo 
to approximate the manifestations credited to spirit agency. But we 
dare not delay any longer, if we are to attack the survival problem 
while a lively enough interest for the undertaking still exists. 

As it is, therefore, we cannot expect to be able yet to see how to 
close in finally on the survival issue, and it is not necessary to do so 
in order to advance. Rather, a clear and promising course of action 
is possible, even as things are. It divides into two provisional pro- 
grams which supplement each other, both of them designed to furnish 
us with a body of knowledge from which we can later plan the 
crucial studies that should bring us the final answer. 

We need, first of all, to learn everything we can about the more 
significant kinds of things that supposed incorporeal personalities or 
spirits are seriously reputed to do. The case must eventually rest 
on whether or not differences can be established between this range 
of phenomena and those of which the living are capable. Accordingly, 
a roundup of all the claims of spirit agency must necessarily precede 
any conception of an adequate test of the survival hypothesis. Yet 
primary as this step obviously is, it has never been taken in any 
systematic way; there has never been available anywhere a research 
staff adequate to such an undertaking. Therefore, no one has ever 
yet been prepared with the necessary background of information to 
plan an intelligently crucial experiment which would discriminate 
between spirit agency and its counterhypotheses. There have been 
many extraordinarily able and devoted men and women who have 
given attention and study to the matter, but they labored under great 
handicaps, as pioneers generally do, with little assistance and unde- 
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veloped methods, so that their basis of judgment was a necessarily 


limited one, and for the most part their researches incidental and 
avocational. 


If we do not by this time recognize that the survival problem 
merits full-scale attention from a corps of trained research workers, 


then it is to my mind plain that we hardly understand it and its 
difficulties at all. 


The big research job on the survival problem immediately ahead 
would, therefore, be that of making a survey and study of all the 
more distinctive types of manifestation or behavior attributed to 
spirit agency, especially all of those that lend themselves to study and 
experiment. Spontaneous experiences that suggest spirit agency 
should be collected widely from every cultural group. Exceptional 
individuals who experience, either spontaneously or systematically, 
what appear to be spirit influences should be sought out, if they are 
living and available, and thoroughly studied for common characteris- 
tics. Their cooperation in experimental research might be very 
important. Unusual types of “spirit” phenomena too from the whole 
cultural range will be of interest in this preparatory collection, since 
distinctiveness is at a premium. In fact, the search must be directed 
toward all manifestations that identify the hypothetical state of incor- 
poreality or spirithood. The most peculiar, perhaps even the least 
credible, phenomena may be the most discriminative, if they possess 
any merit at all. 


We must be prepared, of course, to process mountains of trash 
down to molehills of useful clues and indications. Methods of sifting 
will have to be developed and adapted to the task, but they should not 
give great difficulty. Naturally, none of this collected material will 
be regarded as evidence of survival, no matter what its source or 
nature. Authentication of reports of phenomena of interest will not 
even receive primary emphasis in making the collections, since proof 
is not our purpose at this stage. On the other hand nothing will be 
rejected from consideration so long as it offers any reasonable sugges- 
tion of spirit causation and its way and conditions. 


Such an analysis of apparent spirit phenomena should also include 
all similar phenomena attributable to living individuals. For example, 
along with the study of apparitions of the dead must go a comparably 
diligent search for similar cases of apparitions of the living, including 
of course the barely alive, the drugged, the entranced, and the like. 
It would in fact be wise to buttress such a study with the better 
verified accounts of physical and physiological effects obtained in 
consequence of such mental disciplines as that of yoga. 


It goes without saying, too, that the insights derived from the 
survey will be joined with all those obtained from the survival studies 
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of the past. Safeguarded as we are by the nature of scientific method 
itself, we can reach out widely for these trial insights and need have 


no fear of their range so long as we keep them classified as hypoth- 
eses to be subjected to experiment. , 


From the exhaustive analytic study of the collected records of all 
sorts of supposed spirit manifestations certain leads or suggestions 
may be expected, if there is any reality back of them. Most of the 
material will almost certainly be of little help and will not stand clear 
of counterexplanations. The combined factors of exaggeration, self- 
delusion, suggestion, and the like will account for the bulk of it. But 
there may be residues of unexplained elements sufficiently recurrent 
to stand out above all the irrelevant matter in which they come 
embedded. If there are, they should tell us what it is that we need to 
know to plan a good experimental approach to the problem, namely, 
what distinctive things a hypothetical discarnate personality may 
reasonably be expected to do. 


* * * 


We need not limit our study, however, to this spontaneous mate- 
rial. If there is enough interest to support it, a second and more 
active kind of exploration may be conducted to find out what our 
spirit friends, if they exist, can do. If the world is eager enough to 
find out reliably about the question of survival, we can launch a 
more positive and aggressive program of research to expedite our 
advance. The idea would be to set up appropriate conditions designed 
to evoke and foster spirit manifestations if possible without waiting 
for their spontaneous occurrence. Any such cultivation of com- 
munication or other phenomena should, of course, follow lines sug- 
gested by the more encouraging results obtained in the past, and in 
the search for those which are most conducive to results might take 
on a wide variety of forms and directions. 

The general aim would be to go as far as we can in every way to 
provide the atmosphere, the opportunities, and the conditions to 
facilitate the cooperation of any discarnate agency there might be. 
It is reasonable to think that, if any interoperation between the living 
and the discarnate is possible, it would be greatly dependent upon the 
conditions, especially the psychological ones. We shall do well, 
therefore, in this more direct approach to take the hypothesis at its 
face value and attempt to cultivate initiative and ingenuity on the 
part of the hypothetical spirit intelligences themselves. Only by taking 
the survival view with full sympathy and integrity can we hope to 
test it effectively. 

Any such effort to reach out to possible spirit personalities would 
require group action, and for such purposes very special groups or 
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teams would be needed. It would be elemental wisdom to include in 
them the most experienced and apparently gifted mediums, along 
with persons who fully accepted the hypothesis of spirit agency and 
who believed themselves to have experienced it. Into this “reception 
depot” should be brought selected persons reputed to have powers or 
experiences suggesting spirit origin, with a view to culturing a 
renewal of the manifestations. 

Careful supervision will be called for in these group explorations. 
The guidance of such a team should, of course, be under the most 
capable and judicious scientific direction. However, it is important 
to allow things to develop without any unnecessary inhibiting in- 
fluences. and to wait until an interesting effect is obtained to follow 
it up with conditions that help to explain it and determine its 
significance. The laying down of safeguards before there is anything 
to investigate is a fatal policy in parapsychology research. The only 
precautions at the start will be those required to help the participants 


to avoid deceiving themselves. Recording and observation should be 
unobtrusive. 


Such a program of exploration must be given great freedom of 
operation. We need not, therefore, anticipate very far at this point 
just what directions its advances might take. Results are always 
more important in determining research policy than plans made in 
anticipation. Every effort should be made to encourage pioneering 
steps in the group's activities, both by the supposed incorporeal as 
well as the corporeal membership. We shall, of course, be following 
up the leads given by spontaneous cases and by earlier studies of 
mediumship. In much of that work the effort at devising a crucial 
test appeared to come from the deceased personalities themselves. 
It seems possible that a great deal more might be achieved in the 
saine direction, more in variety and design as well as in quantity, if 
every known advantage, psychological and physical, can be provided 
to facilitate the investigation. With the stress on novelty and variety 
and with the explicit objective in mind of finding effects characteristic 


of the discarnate status, we can hardly help making some strategic 
progress toward our goal. 


Such a direct approach to the hypothetical spirit personalities 
themselves should give us a good working conception of what they 
can and cannot do to demonstrate their existence. We can then take 
care of seeing what is scientifically acceptable and what is not. We 
must suspend judgment meanwhile on all questions that depend on 
these preliminary studies; they will have to be made before we can 
expect to know what form the more conclusive research on survival 
will take. 


* * 
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Even stated conservatively, any such scientific research program 
on the problem of spirit survival will appear a presumptuous one. 
Every realist among you must wonder how such an undertaking 
can be carried out, how it can be supported, and by whom it will be 
done, The decline in interest in the problem which I have mentioned 
is a serious handicap. Physicalistic theories of man which make the 
survival hypothesis look too absurd for investigation dominate aca- 
demic and professional thinking. Even among the leadership of the 
churches there is no sign of any appreciable awakening to the need 
for scientific evidence of a spiritual world. There are, of course, the 
Spiritualists and related groups whose doctrine recognizes to some 
extent the value of such evidence, but their practice is to accept 
demonstrations that offer reassurance without proof. Such uncritical 
action makes it harder than ever to obtain scientific help even on 
the soundest research projects connected with survival. 


On the vital matter of research funds and facilities, there is today 
nothing to compare to the prospect there was in the first quarter of 
the century when large grants were offered universities if they would 
take up research on the survival problem. The iron is no longer hot; 
we may be striking too late. At any rate, no research on survival 
will go far without the provision of the necessary financial support, 
and the promise of such support has not even appeared on the 
present horizon, 

There are, however, some more hopeful considerations that may 
have force. Quite obviously our present knowledge of man offers a 
tragically inadequate foundation for good human relations. All our 
existing institutions together are not saving society from the major 
menaces to its happiness. There is confusion instead of clarity as 
to the principles on which human happiness can best be sought and 
promoted. The fundamental knowledge we need for the derivation 
and support of the main values in our way of life is simply lacking. 
If we are to get it, if we are to preserve this way of life, we shall 
have to change the traditional practice of keeping science out of this 
sacred area of human values. We shall be driven to this scientific 
invasion, I realize, only when the threat of world chaos in human 
affairs spreads far enough to galvanize us into challenging “this 
believing world” into becoming a self-discovering world. But the 
time for that may be close. 


Perhaps we have only to start such an awakening. Possibly the 
world is waiting for a more progressive intellectual leadership to 
challenge authority and tradition again and draw to its support the 
renewed aspirations of great numbers. Interest must surely reawaken 
in the survival inquiry—indeed, in the whole great topic of man’s 
basic interrelation with the rest of nature—if some valid glimpses 
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can be had of something there to be revealed. If there are any signs 
of progress, however small, encountered as the research goes on, 
these may be counted on to justify increased confidence and the 
investment of further interest. 

The final outcome of any true research program is, of course, 
impossible to predict. No careful reader of science would expect to 
foresee the end result with accuracy; he will rather be prepared for 
surprises. But although scientific discovery has seldom confirmed 
the speculative pictures drawn in advance, it has always:in the long 
run shown the discoverer more than he had ever dreamed he would 
find. We shali doubtless again, as discoverers have always done, find 
new horizons opened up by the results of our inquiries and find still 
more inviting research objectives ahead. No one but the overconfident 
dogmatist will likely be disappointed. 

The reason we cannot help but gain in this research, whatever its 
outcome, is that we are not merely setting out to test an abstract 
theological hypothesis; rather, there are some real phenomena to be 
explained which have raised the question of survival and which are 
well enough established to warrant further inquiry. If it turns out 
that they are not to be accounted for by the survival hypothesis, then 
we shall have to find something else that will explain them, some- 
thing it would be important in any case to know. 

Let us frankly consider this possibility of a negative answer. 
Suppose that the most careful and exhaustive studies which the 
fullest resources at our command can enable us to make will bring 
us to the conclusion that all the manifestations that have suggested 
spirit agency can be satisfactorily duplicated through the more fully 
understood and controlled powers of living persons, what shall we 
say? If we should find the normal human personality able to achieve 
all the things attributed by the more reliable scholarly observers to 
spirit agency, we shall by that time have so expanded our conception 
of man’s place in the universe and so enriched him in his powers 
of adjustment to his larger world that few of us except the historians 
will even think to look back to the original form of the question with 
which we set out on the research, any more than we ourselves look 
back on the outgrown theological speculations of remoter times. 


But let us look, too, at some of the consequences of finding that 
there is something in man that continues. We cannot speculate far, 
however, without supposing something more. What is it that survives ? 
How much? For how long? Under what limitations? These are only 
a few of the many questions over which the mind runs when the 
possibility of survival is contemplated. All this querying indicates 
what a flood of research interest and action would be released by 
the first trace of incontestably genuine evidence on which we get our 
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scientific fingers. Nothing so provocative has been yet known in 
science ; the discovery of a new hemisphere is but a poor comparison. 

However limited a concept of survival one contemplates, he cannot 
think of any but the most revolutionary consequences for humanity. 
For one thing, so much information would be required to make sur- 
vival an even half-reasonable possibility that there is no way to make 
a small discovery out of it. The social significance of a factual under- 
pinning of a small part of the present religious structure would be 
incalculably great. The correction of the dangerous imbalance in 
modern thought brought on by the one-sided upbuilding of the physical 
basis of life would be a major consequence in itself. 

It would be in the realm of practical human relations, however, 
that the greater harvest of consequences might be expected. The 
religious vision of the ages has converged upon the focal objective 
of so dignifying man by identifying him with a transcendent order of 
reality (called divine) as to secure for him the respect and fraternal 
regard of his fellows. But this objective has not been achieved in 
practice because the case has rested thus far only on the intuitive 
insight of the seer, the “revelation” of the prophet. As the critical 
powers of mankind have developed, however, most of us now require 
hard facts for the establishment of a principle that runs so strongly 
into counterinfluence from our crude native impulses. Give this 
principle some hard research data to justify it, and the status of 
scientific verification, and an ethical renaissance may well follow. 

* * * 


The topic has been the question of survival. But this question, we 
know, is but a part of the broader one of finding what human per- 
sonality is in the great cosmic scheme. This larger issue then is the 
main target, and it too is one for scientific attack. If we are to 
disentangle man from the growing bundle of beliefs and speculative . 
theories in which he has enveloped himself, it will have to be done by 
science. If, to change the figure, we are to prevent him from going 
down in the rubble of the crash of his physical world which his 
increasingly ingenious weapons threaten to produce, he must discover 
(and learn how to direct) the forces of his own fundamental nature. 

Only through a better science of personality, one broad enough 
to include such a problem as that of survival, can he save himself. 
We can only hope that the mass schizophrenic withdrawal which our 
western culture has been making into the beguiling fantasy of an 
unverified and oversimplified physicalistic philosophy has not gone 
too far to allow the survival issue to be explored to its limit. At any 
rate the challenge is there. In the question of spirit survival scientific 
method has both a problem and something real to attack, and para- 
psychology has a mandate. 


| 
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What are the prospects for a proper cooperative research on the 
problem? This discussion should help us to determine the answer 
to that. Young as parapsychology is, it is now mature enough as a 
branch of science to proceed with the research if the world is ready 
to support this growing science to that extent. I am confident that 
the combined efforts of the university parapsychologists and those 
more especially associated with the societies for psychical research 
can muster and train the personnel. We can now count on the 
cooperation of scientists from all the fields related to the problem 
area, from mathematics to cultural anthropology. No one will expect 
us, of course, to proceed without laboratories and endowment and 
facilities ; they are as vital to this type of research as they are to any 
other. It would appear incredible, therefore, that the relatively modest 
resources required could become the limiting factor in such a research 
program in a world so starved as ours for knowledge of human 
destiny, a world that has not yet found either peace or peace of mind. 


Psychical Research and General Psychology* 


ROBERT H. THOULESS 


The time has come when it should be more generally realised by 
those engaged in general psychology that some at least of the odd 
facts of psychical research are proved beyond any reasonable possi- 
bility of doubt. This implies that the time has also come when it is 
necessary for the general psychologist to consider what is the bearing 
of these facts on general psychological theory. 


As examples of what has been proved, we may take the results 
of a typical card-guessing experiment. When all normal perceptual 
cues are eliminated, some subjects working with some experimenters 
are able to guess cards correctly. Over a long series of experiments, 
the total deviation from expectation of right guesses may reach a 
level at which the probability of a chance explanation is convincingly 
small. By an ingenious modification of experimental conditions, the 
Duke University parapsychologists have shown that such success can 
take place, not only when the experimenter knows the right card, but 
also when it is not known by normal means to anyone. Thus not only 
“telepathy” but also “clairvoyance” is proved. It has also been shown 
that one may demonstrate precognition in card-guessing experiments, 
that is, a right response to an undetermined future event. The reality 
of psychokinetic movement of objects without contact has also been 
confirmed by dice-throwing experiments at Duke University. Wiesner 
and I have suggested the use of the symbol © to cover all these 
paranormal processes, or the use of the symbol Wy for the receptive 
processes and Wx for the corresponding motor process of psychokinesis. 


There were many reasons for scepticism amongst scientists when 
these results were first reported. They were regarded as products 
of malobservation, careless experimenting, chance coincidence, or the 
selective accumulation of positive results. These seemed more reason- 
able ways of explaining the results than to suppose that events could 
happen which conflicted with the well-grounded expectations of 
mechanistic biological psychology. A change of opinion is necessary 
now, not because the objections have lost their force, but because 
the evidence for the parapsychological events has become over- 
whelmingly strong. The expectation that better methods of experi- 
menting or better statistical evaluation of results would lead to the 
disappearance of successes has not been fulfilled. Every precaution 


* This paper is an abstract of an address to the American Society for 
Psychical Research by Dr. Robert H. Thouless on November 12, 1948. The 
full text is being published in The British Journal of Psychology. 
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suggested by critics or by the experimenters themselves has been 
taken, and successful results have gone on accumulating. 

It is difficult to say when the experimental evidence became strong 
enough to make unreasonable the continuance of disbelief, but that 
point has certainly been passed now. It would be a waste of time 
to devise new researches to prove over again that the facts are real. 
It is now necessary to go on to the still unsettled question of what 
they mean to psychological theory and to general scientific theory. 

What I hope to see in the future is not psychology abandoning its 
other fields of study to concentrate on ‘his alone. Rather I should 
hope that psychology would continue to attack its problems along 
a wide front but admitting the field of parapsychology as an addi- 
tional set of problems to be tackled by those whose interests lie that 
way. It remains true that parapsychology has its own rather baffling 
difficulties and it is a field from which the intending research student 
should be warned if he wants quick results. Its rewards may, on the 
other hand, be rich for those who have the time and-patience necessary 
to overcome the difficulties. We have not yet got a fool-proof experi- 
mental method that can be guaranteed to give positive results to any 
experimenter working with any subject. The desirability of devising 
such an experiment is clear to all investigators and we may soon 
have the solution. 

There is some danger of disbelief being replaced by another attitude 
equally sterile. This is the attitude of treating these phenomena as 
mere oddities worthy only of the interest of those with a taste for 
the marvellous and the inexplicable. If they were mere oddities, we 
might continue to ignore them without loss. But there are no mere 
oddities in science; the unexplained is, on the contrary, a challenge 
to existing principles of explanation. When Newton investigated the 
multiple shadows cast by light from a point source of light, this was 
an observation inexplicable on the hypothesis that light travels in 
straight lines. It was not, however, ignored as an oddity of no interest 
to science. It was not left to a Society for Diffractional Research to 
study these phenomena outside the main body of theoretical physics 
which confined itself to the more orthodox optical phenomena which 
could be explained on the hypothesis that light travels in straight 
lines. Such a development would have been disastrous to the develop- 
ment of scientific optical theory. On the contrary, these phenomena 
were seen by physicists as a challenge to current theories about the 
propagation of light, and these theories were modified to account 
for the facts of diffraction. In the light of the newer optical concep- 
tions such facts no longer appeared as oddities but became exactly 
what one would, on theoretical grounds, expect. 


The facts of parapsychology bring us to such a turning point in 
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psychological theory. What is the general psychologist to do about it? 

In our own time we have seen a revolution in the theoretical 
foundations of physics. The old theoretical basis did well enough for 
most of the facts but not for all the facts. If physics can rationalise 
all its facts only at the cost of complete reorientation of its basic 
theory, it does not seem likely that psychology can assimilate all its 
facts with a less radical theoretical reconstruction. Although the 
direction that such a reorientation must take is not yet clear, it seems 
to be a matter that invites exploration. In a sense it is not our 
primary task to explain what seems mysterious and inexplicable. 
Our primary task is to get the right basic theory; the inexplicability 
of the facts of parapsychology is an irritant that drives us to that task. 
When our theory is right, the mysteries will disappear; such facts 
as Wy, Wx, prediction, ectoplasmic materializations, and any other 
well-attested facts will cease to be odd and mysterious and will become 
exactly what, on theoretical grounds, we should expect. 


Dr. Wiesner and I have recently made some suggestions as to 
possible directions of theoretical reconstruction. Our suggestion is 
that just as, for example, the laws of Newtonian mechanics are 
special cases of the more general laws of relativity theory, so normal 
perception and normal muscular movement may be special cases of 
the more general activities which we call Wy and Wx. They differ 
from other Wy and Wx processes in the fact that they take place 
through the mediation of the nervous system of the organism. The 
special case is undoubtedly the more familiar perhaps because normal 
perception and motor action are biologically superior as modes of 
adjustment of the organism to its environment. In consequence, the 
evolutionary development of the nervous system may have been 
accompanied by inhibition of the less efficient generalized Wy and 
W« functions, an inhibition occasionally and exceptionally evaded 
under the conditions in which the paranormal phenomena occur. 

Any such suggestions towards the solution of this problem must, 
of course, be highly tentative. The problem, however, is a real one 
which invites the interest of all those concerned with theoretical 
psychology. We cannot be content that parapsychological facts 
appear odd and mysterious. We must set to work on the construction 
of such a theoretical foundation for psychology that, in the light of it, 
the facts of parapsychology will be just what we should expect. 


A Proposed Cancellation Test for 
Group Experiments 


RENE WARCOLLIER 


In the psychology of crowds and groups, signs of unconscious 
cooperation have been observed for which “psychic parallelism’’* is 
not a sufficient explanation. Psychic parallelism, however, does not 
seem to have been studied by the methods of quantitative analysis, 
the only reliable approach for evaluating this delicate type of research. 
For this purpose we have devised a new test, analogous to certain 
psychological tests used in vocational guidance. It is a cancellation 
test, the principle of which was formulated by Binet to determine the 
degree of attention of subjects by asking them to cancel or cross out 
letters in the words of a newspaper column. 

The collective psychology test that we propose is a modification 
of the psychological attention test of Henri Piéron who continued the 
work of Binet at the laboratory of the Sorbonne. By slightly revising 
the form of the symbols and using only eight lines instead of forty, 
we have adapted Piéron’s test to our purposes. Each line in our test 
is composed of 40 randomized symbols in which 8 different symbols 
are repeated 5 times as shown in Figure 1. The lines attached to the 
circles are exactly equal in length. The subject is asked to cancel 5 
symbols at random in each line or 40 symbols in all. If the subject had 
no unconscious preference for one symbol or another, he would cancel 
the 40 symbols according to the laws of chance. Each symbol having 
one chance in 8, the subject would, on the average, cross out each 
one of the 8 symbols 5 times in the course of the entire test. 

But, contrary to appearance, these 8 symbols are not without 
affective or dynamic elements which influence conscious or uncon- 
scious preference. The individual preferences manifest themselves 
by a deviation from chance expectation. For example: if a symbol 
is crossed out 8 times instead of the 5 times expected by chance, the 
deviation will be 8-5 or +3. Naturally there will also be negative 
deviations. But, in a group experiment, individual preferences would 
be expected to cancel each other out, and one ought to find, on the 
whole, that each one of the 8 symbols has been crossed out approxi- 
mately as often as any one of the others. If this is not the case, it is 
because the same deviation has been obtained by many of the subjects. 


By comparing the chance expectation with the actual results 


* Psychic parallelism is a similar unconscious mental functioning of indi- 
viduals in a group situation. 
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The subject is asked to cancel 5 symbols at 
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po-gvaop 
op bop pva 
090 QO 
90 SS b-0 po 
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Sp 


which 8 different symbols are repeated 5 times. 


Test sheet used in the present study. 
random in each line. 
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obtained, we may ascertain the degree to which a possible unknown 
constant factor is affecting the score which chance alone would yield. 
We may represent the total results of an experiment by a figure 
resembling a compass with 8 needles instead of one. The positions 
of the needles correspond in direction to the lines of the 8 symbols 
used in the test. A needle extending to the circumference of the 
circle represents a chance expectation of 5. A needle which does not 
reach the circumference represents a score below chance; a needle 
that extends beyond the circumference represents a score above 
chance. It has been experimentally demonstrated that significant 
deviations above and below chance appear in long group series. 
Figures 3, 4A, 4B and 4C illustrate the compass method of scoring. 
The results enumerated below are general observations derived 
from tests of boys, girls, and adults in 265 group trials. These results 
show the manner in which different groups of subjects converged 
upon specific symbols rather than upon others in their choices. 


General Observations 


(In this paper letters have been substituted for the corresponding 
symbols as shown in Figure 2.) 


690000 FT Pa 


Fic. 2 


The 8 symbols used in the experiment. In the text and tables of this paper 
the letters below the symbols are substituted to identify them. 


From preliminary data at hand the following generalizations seem 
warranted : 


1. Girls from six to twelve years of age show a plus deviation for 
symbol C as shown in Figure 3. 
2. Adults prefer symbols A and B, except perhaps in a state of 
fatigue. 
. The results of boys from six to twelve years of age fall between 
those of the girls and the adults. 


. Symbols A and B are more often crossed out than symbols 
F and G. 


. Symbols whose lines extend directly to the left (C) are cancelled 


more often than symbols whose lines extend directly to the 
right (D). 


. The tendency to cross out symbol D less often than any one of 
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the others is marked. There are a billion chances to one that the 
negative deviation of this symbol is not due to chance. 


Once these factors of psychic parallelism are recognized, it will 
be possible to study the reciprocal influence of subjects during a 
social gathering. 

Our experiments have shown that unconscious influence is more 
frequently manifested in children than in adults. In adults as well 
as in mixed classes of boys and girls between the ages of six and 
twelve the formation of antagonistic groups could even be discerned. 


Fic. 3 


Results of a cancellation test in which the subjects were 79 girls between the 
ages of six and twelve. Chance expectation for each symbol is 395. 


Possible Use of the Method in Psychical Research 


In a school in Paris, the teacher, Mme. G., on entering the class- 
room at 9 a.M., distributed the test sheets (Fig. 1) to six girls from 
six to nine years of age. The children crossed out 5 symbols per line 
as they were asked to do. Without looking at the results, Mme. G. 
laid the sheets aside. Time is needed to study these tests, and a glance 
at them furnishes no conscious indication of the scores. At 11 a.m. 
Mme. G. repeated the experiment. But this time she too crossed out 
symbols on one of the test sheets. Now it seems that Mme. G.’s 
cancellations bore some resemblance to those of the children at 9 a.m. 
as shown in Figures 4A and 4B. This might possibly be explained 
by Mme. G.’s unconscious perception of the children’s results. But 
the six test sheets of the children at 11 a.m. appeared, in their turn, 
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35 


Fic. 4A 


Results of random cancellation of the symbols by six girls between the ages 
of six and nine at 9 a.m. Chance expectation for each symbol is 30 


7’ 


5 
Fic. 4B 


Results of random cancellation of the symbols by Mme. G. at 11 a.m. Chance 
expectation for each symbol is 5. 
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37 
Fic. 4C 


Results of random cancellation of the symbols by the six girls at 11 a.m. 
Chance expectation for each symbol is 30. 


Note the differences in the girls’ results before and after Mme. G.’s participation 
in the experiment and the extent to which reciprocal influences may have been 
operative. 


to be very similar to Mme. G.’s, as shown in Figures 4B and 4C, 
and not due merely to their repetition of their own earlier responses. 

One child, Christianne B. (the favorite pupil), appeared to have 
a general tendency to approximate Mme. G.’s reactions to the 8 
different symbols at 11 a.m. In four instances (symbols B, C, D, 
and H) Christianne’s cancellations resembled those of Mme. G.; for 
symbols A and G, where Mme. G’s cancellations numbered more 
than 5, Christianne’s choices also exceeded 5; and for the remaining 
two symbols (E and F) where Mme. G.’s cancellations were 5 or 
below, Christianne’s choices also numbered 5 or fewer, as shown 
in Table I. A comparison of Christianne’s cancellations at 9 A.M. with 
those of Mme. G. at 11 a.m. also suggests a similar reaction to the 
8 symbols. It is possible that Mme. G.’s choices were influenced to 
some extent by Christianne’s earlier responses. 

To determine the degree of influence of the experimenter on his 
subjects he can be asked to select one of the 8 symbols at random 
as a target before the experiment begins. This is what we asked 
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TABLE I 


Showing the similarity between Christianne B.’s 
and Mme. G.’s results at 11 a.m. 


A B 


Christianne 9 AM. 6 5 4 4 6 40 
™ liam. | 9 5 4 3 3 40 
Mme. G. i 7 3 40 


Mme. G. to do in another trial. The target symbol chosen at random 
was A. Mme. G. repeated the test with the children, including 
Christianne B., without saying anything about the experimental 
conditions. The positive deviation for symbol A was 20 as shown 
in Table II. This suggests that an unconscious factor of influence 
came into play since the result by chance alone would not be expected 
to occur more than once in over 30,000 such trials. The cancellations 
of the stimulus symbol A do not fall below 5; the cancellations of the 
other seven symbols oscillate around 5. 


TABLE II 


The choices of the six children after the 
target symbol A was set by Mme. G. 


A B C D E F G__H Total 
Christianne B. 2 2 @ 5 1 5 
Monique G. 6 4 4 #5 1 4 7 40 
Francoise L. 8 3 6 4 2 6 5 6 40 
Nicole B. 6 4 S 3 5 5 4 40 
Jeanine Q. 466264 
Josette B. 3s & 4.38 3 2 6 3 40 
Total 50 28 28 27 27 21 25 28 234 
Chance 
Expectation 30 30 30 30 30) «63300 «63030 
Deviation +20 —2 —2 —3 —3 —9 —5 —2 


* Note that two of the girls failed to cross out all 40 symbols. 
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Conclusions 


To develop this research project in psychic parallelism further, 
it would be necessary to study the influence of the orientation of 
the subjects in regard to the four cardinal points, and their positions 
in relation to light (windows and lamps). Right-handed and left- 
handed subjects could be grouped separately. A psychoanalytic study 
could be made of both the children and adults for each one of the 8 
symbols by means of free association of ideas. To certify the presence 
of unconscious cooperation it would be necessary to isolate the sub- 
jects, one from another, and also from the experimenter, by placing 
them in identical or different physical, physiological, and psychical 
conditions. 

The experimental possibilities of this test seem to be demonstrated. 
Its clinical validity in psychiatry remains to be ascertained. It 
appears that this test, by disclosing certain forces of the unconscious— 
sometimes dissociative, sometimes associative—might be utilizable 
in social situations. 


"4 
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The Case of Patience Worth: A Theory 
CHARLES WALDRON CLOWE 


The automatic writings of Mrs. John H. Curran of St. Louis 
constitute one of the most baffling cases in the history of psychic 
research. They have received the very thorough investigation of 
Walter Franklin Prince,! among others, and none has claimed to 
have solved the mystery satisfactorily. It appears that fraud has been 
eliminated, and that the form and content of these writings preclude 
their having originated in the lifetime-acquired information or knowl- 
edge of Mrs. Curran. The substance of Dr. Prince’s conclusion was 
that either our conception of the subconscious must be enlarged or 
the phenomena ascribed to the supernormal. Crediting the phenomena 
to an expanded subconscious is begging the question, but we are not 
entitled to posit the supernormal until we have exhausted all so- 
called normal explanations. 

Generally, the term “subconscious” refers to a repository wherein 
is stored information or knowledge acquired during the lifetime of 
the person, wholly or partly forgotten, but which can be recalled, 
especially during conditions of sleep, hypnosis, and trance. This 
definition would not account for Mrs. Curran’s case because it 
appears that she lacked the opportunity to acquire such knowledge 
during her lifetime. 

And thus we come to the writer’s theory. If there is no flaw in it 
and it covers the known data, we should be entitled to hold it until 
it fails to comprehend all the essential facts. 

Possibly some information or knowledge comes to the human 
brain directly (a priori), such as axioms or principles of logic, and 
some by reasoning (ratiocination). But the greater part (sensory) 
is received indirectly through the ordinary senses, and is conveyed 
by the respective nerves to the brain, producing impressions upon 
its cells, and the information is recorded. Subsequently, when these 
cells are agitated, the impressions are experienced again, which 
process we call recollection or memory. 

Thus far the writer believes he is on accepted ground, but now 
he diverges. It appears to have been assumed that the cells of the 
brain, or discs as we may call them, of an individual human being, 
are in a virgin condition, except, of course, those that have recorded 
impressions received during the lifetime of the individual. To 
illustrate: these cells are assumed to be in a similar condition as a 


1The Case of Patience Worth: A Critical Study of Certain Unusual 
Phenomena, by Walter Franklin Prince, B.S.P.R., 1927. 
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phonograph disc upon which no record has been made, or an unex- 
posed camera film. But this assumption may not be correct, and it 
may be that some of the brain cells, or discs, of a child at birth, 
already contain a record previously made by some progenitor, and 
which if subsequently agitated by the functioning of the brain will 
cause the child, or later the adult, to recall the information or 
knowledge acquired by its ancestor. Suppose we term these inherited 
cells of knowledge. This process is far different from so-called race 
memory, which is akin to tradition. It sets forth specifically what 
has been suggested generally by the term “collective unconscious.” 


If this theory is sound, it not only covers the Patience Worth 
phenomena, but goes far to account for certain types of dreams, 
unusual talent or genius, precocity in children, and possibly certain 
types of split personality, obsession, hallucinations, and phases of 
insanity. 

Elaboration upon this theory at this time is unnecessary. Intensive 
experiments in connection with the cells of the brain would appear 
to offer the best field of investigation. 


For the purpose of this memorandum in support of the writer’s 
theory, The Case of Patience Worth by Walter Franklin Prince is 
taken as the basis for the data and argument used herein, because 
Dr. Prince’s work appears to be the most exhaustive study of the 
phenomena which has yet been published, and, in addition, is favor- 
able to the position that Patience Worth is what the phenomena 
claim she is. All citations given here refer to the pages of that volume. 
With complete appreciation of the media employed (pp. 344, 431, 
and Note 14, p. 450), the phenomena for the sake of simplicity will 
be referred to as “writings,” especially as a full transcript of them 
has been kept since shortly after their appearance in 1913 (pp. 
352, 353). 


It is fortunate that in examining the phenomena at this time we 
can be concerned primarily with Mrs. Curran and the content and 
substance of the writings, and are spared the effort and annoyance 
caused by the possibility of practiced fraud. After the painstaking 
investigation by Dr. Prince, it may be assumed that the phenomena 
occurred as they did, namely, at first by means of a ouija board in 
contact with Mrs. C. and later through her without the board (p. 344). 
Of course, under the writer’s theory he willingly concedes that the 
writings comprehend knowledge which it was impossible for Mrs. C. 
to have acquired by sense perception during her lifetime, which 
admission disposes of a major field of investigation and argument 
heretofore examined and debated at length. Incidentally, an admission 
of this kind would have eliminated the chief contention of those who 
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maintained that William Shakespeare could not have written some 
of the works accredited to him. 


I 


Throughout the record, memory phenomena, in my sense, are 
clearly indicated. Extemporaneous composition, judged by our 
standards, is precluded, as no writer whose methods are known ever 
composed with such rapidity, and without substantial correction or 
alteration. The large number of proverbs and apothegms (pp. 247 ff.) 
is significant. They flourished in the past and in their ancient garb 
are not a product of the present. Gradually degenerating in public 
esteem until they were classed as wisesaws, we now have in their 
stead the American wisecracks, which embody in more concise diction 
substantially every hitherto known expedient of evasion. These 
modern quips of equivocal wisdom are hourly disseminated through- 
out our land. Pretending to answer a direct pertinent question with 
one of these half-truths is without evidential value, the only profit 
gained by the impertinence being the stimulus to the memory to 
britig forth a second imitation gem containing the remaining half- 
truth which contradicts the first. The memories of the court fools of 
ancient kings were w?ll-stocked with these scintillating baubles, which 
established their repu ations for jester diplomacy. It is as exasperating 
to be answered by a rustic “Lock the stable door after the horse is 
stolen” as by an urbin “So what?’. It is surprising that the super- 
normal can be even mentioned in this connection. If a discarnate 
spirit, instead of the writer’s theory, is to be credited with this phase 
of the phenomena, the prospect is not inviting. 


II 


Printers were not numerous in times past and books, magazines, 
and newspapers were scarce in comparison with the output of today. 
Much now found in print was then disseminated by lectures, dis- 
courses, sermons, tales, and legends, until many listeners knew their 
substance as well as did the authors. Even in the days of our New 
England grandparents, owing to the interminable repetitious sermons, 
many a loquacious clergyman was besought by his benumbed congre- 
gation to tap the other end of his homiletical barrel. It is reported 
that one crusty divine declined to change his tune until his flock 
satisfied him that it could sing his last song. This old material never 
having been in print, we cannot now determine its origin. It is not 
inconceivable that The Sorry Tale,? Hope Trueblood,> and the poetry 


2 The Sorry Tale: A Story of the Time of Christ, by Patience Worth, Henry 
Holt & Co. New York, 1917. 


3 Hope Trueblood, by Patience Worth, Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1918. 
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phenomena, or some of them, were in manuscript at some former 
time and, although not printed, were published. 


III 


The alternating production of material upon diverse subjects is 
indicative of a memory process. Substantially, everyone is capable 
of reciting two remembered poems, alternating the lines of each, and 
many a pianist can play one familiar air with his right hand and 
simultaneously another with his left; but poets and musicians do 
not compose in this manner. “Stunts of Composition” (pp. 281 ff.) 
is a misnomer for this type of amusement. The writer finds no con- 
vincing evidence throughout the entire record that the major portion 
of the writings under examination was composed during the times 
it came through Mrs. C. In fact, it is conceded in the record (p. 349) 
that considerable planning of the plots of the long stories was done 
in advance of delivery. 


IV 

In an era when there is no general necessity for so doing, we find 
today only actors, singers, musicians, and musical performers com- 
pelled to memorize lengthy material. And thus the remarkable 
numerical and pitch memories of skilled musical performers are incom- 
prehensible to the nonmusical. The speed (pp. 345-347) of Mrs. C.’s 
ouija board would be slow motion in comparison with the execution 
of thousands of musical instrumentalists today. And would the 
musical equivalent of 5800 words (p. 345) be regarded as an arduous 
evening’s work by a skilled pianist? Moreover, the memories of 
musical performers are stored with many general types of musical 
composition which can be reproduced upon request. 

Examination of the phenomena in question discloses that with the 
exception of the longer tales they are quite general in character. 
Even the request writings (pp. 206-212), done during one evening, 
are not as specific as they appear at first glance. We could change 
the titles of some of these poems as follows: 

For Construction Engineer (p. 210) substitute Winslow Homer. 

For Galileo (p. 211) substitute Sir Isaac Newton. 

For Sir Isaac Newton (p. 210) substitute William Shakespeare. 

For President Wilson (p. 210) substitute Abraham Lincoln. 

For Abraham Lincoln (p. 207) substitute John Greenleaf Whittier. 

For Gibraltar (p. 211) substitute Mauna Loa. 

For President Coolidge (p. 209) substitute Ulysses S. Grant. 


V 
The time and effort consumed in the composition of the four-line 
child’s prayer is highly significant. This could not be done wholly from 


| 
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memory, as in times past there was no satisfactory child’s prayer 
such as Mrs. C.’s guests desired (p. 273). The first suggestion or 
request for an adequate prayer for children was made a month before 
the completed prayer was produced (p. 271). We find groping, with 
several false starts, and the final composition, it should be noted, 
is in the same meter and with the same number of lines as the well- 
known “Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep” (pp. 271-275). And if the 
audience and Mrs. C. did not participate in this composition, how are 
we to explain the following (p. 273): “Then after much feeling of 
unsatisfactoriness [on the part of P. W.—Ed.] and some changes we 


arrived at the final copy and then we asked Patience to approve it, 
which she did, and the final draft follows.” 


VI 


It must be conceded that Mrs. C. participated in the manifestation 
of the phenomena; they did not appear except when she was present. 
Under the writer’s theory it could not be otherwise. No one can state 
what part, or in what degree, the conscious mind of Mrs. C. played 
in the production of these phenomena. She was not in trance, although 
there was some abstraction when they appeared (p. 431). She herself 
said (p. 398), “One most peculiar thing about this work is that 
while I am writing there seems to be no definite place where my 
consciousness ceases, and that of Patience comes in.’ Under the 
writer's theory it would be most peculiar if otherwise. Upon this 
admission of Mrs. C.’s, if this were an argument in a law court the 
writer would be tempted to stop and rest his case. In this connection 
it is interesting to note Mrs. C.’s request to her readers for assistance 
in identifying a passage in The Pot upon the Wheel, allegedly com- 
posed by Patience Worth, of which Mrs. C. believes she had previously 


been informed but concerning which Patience declines to enlighten 
her (pp. 402 f.). 


Vil 


It is not unreasonable to assume that the inherited knowledge 
cells of Mrs. Curran are capable of functioning in like manner as 
the brain cells which have recorded sense perceptions in her lifetime. 
Accumulated knowledge is not necessarily recalled by rote, but may 
be transposed, worked over, and used in combination with other 
material. As these inherited cells began and continued to function, 
Mrs. C.’s acquired experience and knowledge may have played their 
part. Now, let us designate the successive steps in the usual memory 


4The Pot upon the Wheel, by Patience Worth, The Dorcet Press, St. 
Louis, 1921. 
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process as reception, retention, reproduction, and recognition. A 
major point concerning the phenomena under examination is that 
Mrs. C. does not recognize the material which appears through her, 
and perhaps for this reason a memory explanation of the phenomena 
has been excluded. But under the writer’s theory Mrs. C. would not 


be expected to identify that which she had not acquired by sense 
perception. 


VII 


A sharp noise or conversation to which Mrs. C. is compelled to 
listen (pp. 398 f.) interferes with the production of the phenomena. 
Similar distractions annoy many of us while searching our memories. 
Although Mrs. C. may be smoking a cigarette while the phenomena 
are appearing (p. 347), those of us who enjoy the weed do not 
believe that this necessarily implies a cessation of mental activity. 


It is stated that Patience Worth has difficulty with proper names 
(350, 399). This.same bugbear tantalizes many of us. Nevertheless 
it would seem that the average individual would not have much 
difficulty in recollecting his own name, but Patience had some early 
trouble with hers (pp. 31-33). 


IX 


The pictorial visions (pp. 394 ff.) described by Mrs. C. as occurring 
during the manifestation of the phenomena, although vivid, can 
scarcely be differentiated from the substantially universal memory 
visualizations experienced by everyone. In the Calvary and Passover 
incidents (p. 18) occurring while Mrs. C. was being interrogated 
by Dr. Prince, there is no claim that Patience Worth was com- 
-‘municating, and because the desired information was received “‘like 


a little flash” and by a picturization, it certainly cannot be classed 
as supernormal. 


The variance between the diction of the formal writings and the 


conversational material (pp. 439 ff.) and which has caused much ‘ 
controversy, is not inconsistent with the writer’s theory but in fact 
fits into it. 


What books, printed formal discourses, lectures, or sermons of the 
olden times, that we know of, were done in dialect? The peculiar 
diction employed in the conversational material of the writings bears 
a strong resemblance to the provincial dialects of England (pp. 336- 
344, 376, 439). Mrs. C.’s parents were of English, Irish, and Welsh 
ancestry (p. 11). 
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Xx 


It has been considered unusual that the poetical portion of the 
phenomena was not manifested, nor was there any indication of it, 
until Mrs. C. was more than thirty years of age. It is claimed that 
many distinguished poets began writing verse at an early age (pp. 
405-410). It nevertheless does not injure the writer’s theory. 


Since years have been mentioned, suppose we counter and ask 
why, if Patience Worth is a discarnate spirit, she did not manifest 
herself until two hundred and fifty years after her alleged death. Is 
there any record of her appearance anywhere else at any time? 


Dormant memories must be aroused or they will continue to 
slumber. There may be many others besides Mrs. C. with like in- 
herited memory cells who may never become aware of their contents. 
Several apparently similar cases have been reported although not 
carefully examined (Note, p. 505). 


It appears that Mrs. C. did not experiment with the ouija board 
until she was nearly thirty years of age and then reluctantly, having 
to be coaxed (p. 497) to continue its operation. Then after a year 
of this experimentation (p. 9) the Patience Worth phenomena began. 
As the ouija board was the medium through which these phenomena 
appeared, this affords some explanation why they did not manifest 
themselves earlier. The experimentation for a year with the ouija 
board may have furnished the stimulus or occasion for the memory - 
phenomena to appear. On the other hand, if its origin is a discarnate 
spirit we may be entitled to speculate why, among the many millions 
of living persons during the two hundred and fifty years after the 
alleged death of Patience Worth, only Mrs. C. was found as a 
medium of manifestation? This certainly would appear to require 
the possession by Mrs. C. of some power, quality, or condition of the 
greatest rarity and of which investigation has not revealed the 
slightest trace. 


Under the writer’s theory the phenomena can only appear through 
Mrs. C. If it could come through another, the theory would collapse. 


XI 


The writer sees no value, either for or against any theory, in the 
use of the name Patience Worth (pp. 471 f.). Patience was a fairly 
common name in New England and the British Isles years ago, and 
the surname is borne by many people today. Not only our school 
histories but the monument to Major General William Jenkins Worth 
at Broadway and Twenty-fifth Street, New York City, besides others, 
have informed millions of persons of his participation in the major 
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engagements of our war with Mexico. It would be idle to argue to 
what extent Mrs. C., a former resident of Fort Worth, Texas, would 
thereafter be influenced by the name of Worth. 


Equally futile is it to maintain that a reader would be less likely 
to recall the euphonious name of a minor character in Mrs. Johnston’s 
popular novel of some years ago than the clumsier one of a major 
actor (p. 471). By the way, who was the principal character in To 
Have and To Hold? More interesting, but still beside the point, 
would it be to know how and why Mrs. Johnston chose the name of 
Patience Worth, and it might be of some evidential value to know if 
there was a Patience Worth among Mrs. C.’s Irish, English, and 
Welsh ancestors. Such a discovery would not injure the writer’s 
theory. Mrs. C.’s ancestry as given in the record is scant and unsatis- 
factory and does not go beyond her parents, except that she believes 
her mother’s people came to this country generations ago (p. 18). 


XII 


If Patience Worth is a discarnate spirit, as the writings claim, 
the fragmentary and unsatisfactory details given of her earthly life 
are unfortunate. This matter cannot be dismissed as irrelevant or 
unimportant (pp. 34, 294), as material information furnished in 
connection with her earthly life might be verified and assist in estab- 
lishing her claim to a particular identity. 


There is abundant evidence throughout the record of the case that 
the creator of the phenomena is actively aware of the presence of an 
audience (p. 398) witnessing their production, and of the expressed 
interest of many of these in solving the mystery. After many years 
of this production, with a facility which is attested by its rapidity 
and volume, it would appear reasonable to assume that a discarnate 
spirit able to furnish such a mass of excellent literature, and ap- 
parently satisfied with her medium of communication, could furnish 
some extra-assertive and corroborating evidence for her claim to a 
personal identity. Nor can we reasonably conceive of such an intel- 
ligence, endowed with a deeply religious nature, purposely with- 
holding or concealing important details of her earthly life. If there 
is any convincing corroborating evidence that Patience Worth is 
what the writings claim her to be, the writer has failed to find it. 
Leaving the matter an enigma for over thirty years establishes noth- 
ing. Moreover, excepting those who were known in this life and 
who purport to be communicating with us through mediums, has 
any soi-disant control in the history of psychic research furnished 
details of his or her earthly life which could be or have been investi- 
gated and found correct? 
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XIII 


Consigning these phenomena to the subliminal, the subconscious, 
or to the cosmic consciousness does not afford a solution of the 
problem. Unless we can agree and define after employing them con- 
sistently, we have arrived nowhere (pp. 7 f., 500 ff., 508). The 
supernormal, or spiritistic theory, so-called, is not a theory at all. It 
amounts to a negative position arrived at when the phenomena have 
failed of explanation as normal. The deus ex machina served the 
same general purpose in ancient times. To enlarge our conception of 
the subconscious (pp. 8, 509) would not be helpful. Rather should 
we contract it. 

Let us take a lesson from the accomplishments of scientists, mathe- 
maticians, and philosophers, otherwise we might yet be believing that 
evil spirits gloatingly prescribe Asiatic cholera, that Joshua caused 
the sun to stand still, that eclipses of the moon foretell dire disasters, 
and that trilobites crawled down from the trees and into the lime- 
stone to hibernate. It seems more reasonable and scientific to advance 
a dozen seriously worked-out theories and then see all of them 
gloriously’ exploded by competent authority than to quit thinking 
and consign these phenomena to the supernormal. Dr. Prince quotes 
William McDougall (p. 506) in connection with the examination of 
cases of split personality as stating, in 1907: “If we are to discuss 
these strange cases with any hope of profit, we must give rein to 
speculation, and, as was said above, there are no established facts 
that set certain limits to hypothesis. . . .” 


If a theory is not illogical and it comprehends all the known 
essential data, then we are entitled to hold it until it fails to do so. 
The writer subscribes to Dr. Prince’s disgust with the use of the 
word “inconceivable” (p. 453). If that which does not appear plausible 
is discarded, then true investigation ceases. It may be stated as of 
quite general experience in investigations, that what appears to be 
the pretended or obvious explanation of the matter under examina- 
tion is usually not the correct one—in fact, it rarely is. 

Casper S. Yost’s statement (p. 369) that “No objective knowledge 
is in any part of Mrs. Curran’s mind that has not been acquired 
through her own sensory experience” does not conflict with the 
writer’s theory. If the word “objective” were omitted it would; but 
then no such proposition has ever been established. 


XIV 
At page 414 is a quotation from “Old Scotch,” a story written 
by Mrs. C. and published in the Saturday Evening Post, in which 
one of the characters in the story refers to overhearing a conversation 
upon hereditary memories, and what might be stored in them. The 
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greater part of Dr. Prince’s comment upon this does not concern 
the writer’s theory, but the following touches upon it (p. 414) : “The 
tempting theory that in the passage above quoted Mrs. Curran is 
unconsciously confessing: the process by which she acquired so much 
curious knowledge is confuted by the fact that such a confession, 
even if explicitly made, would be incredible and its claims practically 
inconceivable.” 


The writer comprehends that an explicitly made confession may be 
incredible, but fails to see how its claims, or the claims of the theory, 
can be practically inconceivable, unless these words are used in a 
loose sense. If a theory, or its claims, has been set forth, it certainly 
has been conceived. The writer would be delighted if the only objec- - 
tion to his theory should be that it is inconceivable. 


XV 


The transmission to us of historical fiction, poetry, and what has 
been termed “stunts of composition” (pp. 281-94, 401 f.), all causing 
at least some divergence of opinion as to their rank as literature, 
does not appear to the writer to be an adequate method of substan- 
tiating a claim as a discarnate spirit, assuming, of course, that there 
is a choice in the matter. In this connection, the solution of some 
existing mystery would appear to furnish greater probative value 
than the creation of a new one. 


XVI 


While everyone else is on the outside, we may say, not facetiously, 
that Mrs. C. is on the inside of the phenomena. No other individual 
is in her position. 

The writer had never seen Mrs. C. and never met Dr. Prince, 
jut in examining the record and in particular the statements, answers, 
and the described demeanor and attitude of Mrs. C. while the 
phenomena are appearing, he receives the impression, let us call it, 
that Mrs. C. suspects the origin of the phenomena to be in her own 
brain. There may not be adequate grounds for this estimate, yet it 
persists and is more definite and has more basis than a guess or a 
hunch. This by no means suggests or implies that Mrs. C. is satisfied 
of the origin of the phenomena and is concealing the fact, but rather 
that she has doubts as to its origin being elsewhere than in her own 
brain. Similar impressions, after considering a problem, are received 
by all those who attempt, or are required, to make decisions; they 
are difficult to define, but they amount to effects produced by all 
phases of the subject under examination, no one phase controlling, 
and although they are somewhat indefinite, they always exert an 
influence in arriving at a decision. 
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XVII 


‘The writer believes the record shows Mrs. C. to be a normal 
woman, possessed of an excellent combination of alert intelligence, 
commendable ambition, special musical talent which she has had the 
courage and persistence to develop, veracity and integrity, good 
nature, frankness, and modesty, and with a handsome appearance 
and what is commonly spoken of as personality, all of which have 
favorably impressed her friends and the many thousands of others 
who have observed her. She married at twenty-four years of age. 

If there was a marked improvement in her knowledge and culture 
after she became thirty, the time when the Patience Worth phe- 
nomena appeared, this can scarcely be classed as unusual. Nor can 
we draw much of value from the fact that her formal school training 
was of short duration. Fortunately, intelligence and culture are not 
yet measured by the possession of school certificates. Nor does the 
possession of many books in one’s household have much bearing 
upon the matter (pp. 417-420). Attractively bound sets of authors 
are frequently acquired and displayed for their decorative effect or 
by reason of an inferiority complex. 


Whether the two hundred and ninety books found by Dr. Prince 
(p. 418) in Mrs. C.’s home had been read by her does not concern 
the writer’s theory, and although she may not have been familiar with 
the contents of her suitor’s prenuptial gift of the Rubaiyat and 
Leaves of Grass (p. 411), we may assume that the young man be- 
lieved his present would be acceptable. As a young girl Mrs. C. was 
able to distinguish and appreciate the companionship of cultivated 
people (p. 14) and preferred them to others. The Saturday Evening 
Post has published two stories written by her (pp. 413-417). Con- 
cededly they are not in the diction, style, or tempo of Hope Trueblood 
and The Sorry Tale, but if they are of slight value as literature, 
although entertaining, it would seem that any adverse criticism in 
this respect should be directed against the judgment of the editors 
of the magazine and not towards Mrs. C. 


Mrs. C. has the added virtue of comprehending questions and 
quickly giving responsive answers with apparent frankness (pp 
11-21). In this respect her answers are much more satisfactory than 
those of the alleged Patience Worth (pp. 34-55, 294-300). Mrs. C.’s 
personal request (p. 15) that she be not regarded as “a medium 
with a gold shingle and trances” is justifiable. 


If Mrs. C. never exhibited moodiness, had no known nervous 
maladies, experieficed no sensory hallucinations, nor exhibited symp- 
toms to which the general name of hysteria has been given (p. 501), 
then, if such, or any of them, are essentials of a recognized category 
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or classification of psychic phenomena, her case is automatically 
excluded therefrom. 


Her mother (p. 11) was ambitious, talented as a singer, and 
aspired to write before her marriage at eighteen, but made no attempt 
to do so later and had nothing published. Her father (p. 11) gradu- 
ated from a military school at Ithaca, N. Y., took up art work but 
closed his studio and entered the employ of a railroad company at 
Mound City, Illinois, before moving to Fort Worth, Texas. Later 
he edited several small-town newspapers, among them the Potosi 
Independent and the Irondale Gazette (p. 15), and contributed 
humorous skits. He was also Secretary of the Renault Lead Company 
in Palmer, Missouri. 


Considering all the foregoing, including her sturdy parentage, is 
it an exaggeration to state that the background and personal endow- 
ment of Mrs. C. was above that of the average citizen of the United 
States? 


In conclusion it is submitted that the data of this case over- 
whelmingly point to a memory process as the origin of the phenomena. 
To contain within ourselves intellectual records made by our ancestors 
cannot generally be regarded as unfortunate. The so-called sins, 
mental and physical, which our fathers and forefathers have visited 
upon us are as well recognized by physiologists and students of 
heredity as the benefits which they have transmitted. 

The wish to believe destroys impartial investigation. Casting out 
false gods has been recommended by high authority. No one’s firm 
faith need be disturbed by excluding the supernormal from the case 
under examination. 


2 
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Review 


THE LIFE OF SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. By John 


Dickson Carr. 304 pp. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1949. 
$3.50. 


At the moment | am not impelled to seek out the motives of the 
biography writer or biography reader. It is sufficient to note that 
many a “life of . . .” is a tombstone, an autopsy of human greatness 
or human frailty. But there is nothing dead about this biography of 
Conan Doyle. Through its pages move Sherlock Holmes and Dr. 
Watson, Brigadier Gerard, Challenger and The White Company. 
And above theng all towers the white plume of Conan Doyle, fight- 
ing publicly for the underdog, for the oppressed, and hating and 
combatting priggishness and prejudice whatever the form may be. 


With admirable reticence Mr. Carr allows the facts to speak for 
themselves. He makes no special pleading and he acknowledges his 
limitations. Repeatedly he urges the reader to draw his own con- 
clusions. Unlike the mystery and detective stories for which he is 
well known, this biography, which reads in many parts as excitingly 
as a pulp thriller, is provided by Mr. Carr with no solution. The 
reason is, of course, that Conan Doyle, himself, had not found the 
solution. In the last fifteen years of his life, scantily but honestly 
related in the final two chapters of the book, Conan Doyle devoted 

himself almost exclusively to the psychic question. And he wrote in 
1926, “I have concentrated upon it, testing very many mediums, 
good and bad, studying the extensive literature, keeping in close 


touch with current psychic research, and incidentally writing seven 
books on the subject.” 


It is already known how this man of boundless energy and interest 
grappled with the question of survival and communication with the 
dead. How did he get that way? As you relive through these pages 
the fourscore years of Conan Doyle’s amazing activities against a 
historical panorama that is equally fascinating, you find some clues. 
Conan Doyle came from the poor side of the family. His father had 
been exploited. His mother, the Ma’am, taught him to respect honor 
and himself above all. Conan Doyle had to work his way through 
medical school and he wrote out of necessity. He was restless and 
nervous and worked at a staggering pace with overwhelming pro- 
ductivity. He hated brutality and was a lover of love and truth. 


Early in his scientific career he began to have doubts about religion. 
He was seeking a code to live by, and found it in human decency, 
in man’s relations to man. He had in 1887 become interested in psy- 
chic phenomena and held some sittings. Myers’ Human Personality 
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made a profound impression upon him and between 1905 and 1913 
he dabbled in the field. It was not until 1916 when he had a “‘personal 
experience” that he became convinced. It must be kept in mind that 
Conan Doyle had suffered personally and empathically in his im- 
mediate family, with his relatives, and in direct contact with other 
human beings through two bloody wars. At this time, 1916, his 
need to believe brought him ‘ta message. I felt at last no doubt at 
all.” From that point on, the good giant fought all comers. “In a 
matter of hard cash, which we can all understand, he devoted two 


hundred and fifty thousand pounds to promoting the cause of Spirit- 
ualism.” 


Mr. Carr has written a biography that is not only edifying. It is at 


times stirring, at times amusing. But it is always entertaining read- 
ing written warmly with understanding and affection for Conan 
Doyle. 


EMANUEL K. SCHWARTZ 


The Harvard Society for Parapsychology 


On December 1, 1948, the Faculty Committee on Student Activi- 
ties at Harvard University voted to approve the establishment of the 
Harvard Society for Parapsychology. The purposes of the society, 
quoting its constitution, are to “investigate and study events of two 
classes: apparent instances of contact by the living organism with 
its environment by means other than the known senses; and, appar- 
ent instances of effects exerted by the living organism on its sur- 
roundings by means other than those familiar to a contemporary 
physical science.” 

To accomplish this, a threefold program has been planned. First, 
as much actual research as possible will be carried on. Already sev- 
eral projects are under way. Secondly, through the library and small 
discussion groups, the members will be given an opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the field of study and current techniques of in- 
vestigation. Thirdly, the university as a whole will be given a chance 
to hear the case for parapsychology fairly presented in open lec- 
tures by men prominent in the field. 


Those undergraduates who founded the society had several rea- 
sons for doing so. Primarily, it was hoped that the research itself 
might prove of value. It was felt also that at the college level, men 
were sufficiently trained in critical analysis to be able to evaluate 
with intelligence the evidence for the existence of the psi factor in 
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the human personality. At the same time, they had not as yet been 
so imbued with those prejudices against a revised notion of the 
physical, often found in the more traditional pathways of modern 
science, that their evaluations would be seriously affected. More- 
over, it was hoped that the men who showed an active interest while 
undergraduates might carry that same active interest into their pro- 
fessional life—and perhaps help to build up the ranks of investi- 
gators. 


Finally, it was felt that the group might set up some sort of pat- 
tern which could be followed by interested students in other colleges. 
It is upon the younger men that the future of parapsychology de- 
pends. Where better to enlist their support than in college where 
their life interests are still in the formative stage? 

It is sincerely hoped that the members of the group may make 
specific contributions to the field, both in their investigations and 
in their stimulation of potential investigators. The fact that such 
an organization can find support among the students and is per- 
mitted to function in one of our leading universities points up quite 
decisively the success of the investigators of the last few decades 
in bringing to the field some measure of recognition by science and 
the public at large. Here we see another concrete example of the 
widening sphere of genuine interest in parapsychology in America. 


Obituary 


We regret to record the death of the Reverend Dean Frederick 
Edwards, a former President of this Society (1923-1926), on October 
6, 1948, at his home in Deland, Florida, at the age of eighty-five. 

Born in 1863 at Cornwall, England, Dean Edwards was educated 
at Dickinson College and received his B.D. degree from Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts in 1893. After serving 
as rector of several churches over a period of years, he became Dean 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral in Detroit. He retired from the ministry 
in 1920. 

While President of this Society, Dean Edwards also served as 
general editor of its publications. He accumulated a large amount of 
material on the study of trance mediumship, some of which was 
published in this JourNAL. Dean Edwards’ other interests included 
gardening, ornithology, and the writing of poetry. He was the author 
of Sonnets of North and South (1925), and The Natural Year, in 
six volumes, completed in 1931. 


HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
portated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psycho-therapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not unable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psycho-therapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following: 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 


